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SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS MAKES NEW RECORD ‘© 
FOR NATURE CONSERVATION 


ONSERVATION’S record Congress is the Sixty-eighth, which completed its two years labors on 

March 4, 1925. No other has approached it either in the number or the quality of constructive 

acts. It has opened the door for National Parks in the East. It has created the machinery for halting 

the depletion of our forests, National, State and private. It has given wild-life protection an unprece- 
dented push forward. Here are the principal enactments out of a total of about forty: 


NATIONAL PARKES 


Good Roads Act, appropriating $2,500,000 a year for three years for bettering roads within National 
Parks. 

Appalachian Parks Survey Act, in preparation for the creation of the Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia, and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Act Creating Utah National Park, making famous Bryce Canyon a National Park upon the acquisition 
by the Interior Department of certain lands. 


FOREST PROTECTION AND REFORESTATION 


Clarke-McNary Act, establishing forest protection on a nation-wide scale, increasing reforestation, 
assisting State and private forestry, and providing further increase of National Forests in the east. 


WILD-LIFE PRESERVATION 


Upper Mississippi Wild-Life and Fish Refuge Act to purchase and conserve a large river area for the 
preservation of fish, bird and animal life. 

Alaska Game Act, providing adequate protection for the preservation of wild animal and bird life in 
Alaska, while still there is time. 

Act Transferring Alaskan Game Wardens to the authority of the U. S. Biological Survey, thus getting 
wild-life protection out of politics. 

Alaska Fisheries Act, giving the Department of Commerce power to conserve the depleting salmon of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Oil Pollution Act to control the life-destroying discharge of oil in coastal waters. 

Act Amending Penal Code for the better protection of wild life in game sanctuaries by adequate 
punishments. 


In order that we may all appreciate the extraordinary opportunity which the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress has offered the American people, and to serve as a starting point for future activities, we publish 
in succeeding pages reviews of the work of the late Congress, by the directors of the National Park 
Service, the United States Forest Service, and the United States Biological Survey. 














CONCERNING OURSELVES 


E MAKE the following statement because many 

have asked us recently where we stand on this 
question or that. We refer inquirers to the federal land 
and wild life policies adopted by the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation in May, 1924. We stand there. 

The National Parks Association was organized in May, 
1919, to promote the educational uses of our National 
Parks. While less than a year old, it was obliged to fly to 
the defense of the principle of their complete conserva- 
tion, which was seriously attacked in Congress. 

It organized a nation-wide alliance for defense, and 
several thousand organizations of many kinds and widely 
differing objectives joined heartily in the long war which 
has followed. It was these cooperating organizations 
which have saved our National Parks System so far from 
debasement, and they stand ready on call for any new 
emergency. Such emergencies will continue to come until 
Congress confirms in law national policies which have ex- 
isted in fact and practice for fifty-three years. 

This war over National Parks conservation has helped 
bring about today’s situation. By its awakening of the 
people throughout the country to those fundamental prin- 
ciples of the National Park System which underlie its 
showier function of recreation, every department of na- 
ture conservation has gained new impetus and power. 

Hundreds of thousands interested at first only in pre- 
serving our National Parks from commercial invasion 
have become interested also in upholding, everywhere in 


As long ago as five years, this Association began urging 
upon the country the need of National Parks of the high- 
est standard in the East to complete our National Gallery 
of Scenic Masterpieces and the System’s range of forest 
and wild life species. It has long been asking for scien- 
tific standards and selection for our National Monuments 
System, which it is not too late to save from departmental 
competition and local political demand. It has recently 
been urging the development of our present National 
Military Parks System into a far more useful National 
Historical Parks System by opening it to areas commemo- 
rating other events in our national history than only battles. 

In all its promotions, it has put its principal energy into 
preaching the gospel to the multitudes, believing that reali- 
zation would naturally follow popular education. Its 
method as well as its objectives have been educational even 
during its sometimes bitter fights in Congress. It has seen 
every battle for conservation’s sake in Congress as an edu- 
eative spectacle. Every assault upon the sancity of the Na- 
tional Parks System was a lesson to be conned from ocean 
to ocean. Every chieftain in or out of Congress who led 
the war of the interests against National Parks conserva- 
tion was instructing the nation in values. Be sure that 
we saw to it that none of their réles was played outside 
the spotlight of nation-wide publicity. Conservation’s 
enemies have themselves been winning conservation’s war. 

The Association also used the promotions of expert sister 
organizations to carry the principles of nature conser- 
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our federal lands. the na- 
ture conservation principles 
of which these parks are the 
outstanding examples. A 
wider popular support has 
come to the National For- 
ests, the National Monu- 
ments and the old and well 
organized popular move- 
ments to conserve our na- 
tive birds, wild animals and 
wild flowers. 

The National Parks As- 
sociation early found a use- 
ful place in the ranks as 
the uncompromising de- 
fender of standards, as the 
trumpeter to service, as the 
preacher of nature preser- 
vation to new multitudes. 

It differentiated National 
Parks and National Forests 
in the public mind, the 
former as National Museums 
of Primitive Nature in 
which no industrial use 
must ever gain a foothold, 
the latter as capable of 
wide recreational useful- 
ness in addition to their 
primary industrial funce- 
tions. It has advocated 


consistently for four years 
the creation of recreational 
reservations in all classes of 
the federal lands. 








FEDERAL LAND POLICY OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Whereas, it seems desirable to express the opinion of the 
Conference regarding the primary functions of the two major 
governmental agencies naturally touching the field of recrea- 
tion, namely, the National Park Service and the National For- 
est Service, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Conference express its approval of the 
historic and popular belief that the National Parks System 
consists of permanent national reservations protecting invio- 
late those wonderful or unique areas of our country which are 
museums representing the scenery and principal natural fea- 
tures of the United States available in our great heritage of 
animate and inanimate nature; 

2. That these Parks must be protected completely from all 
economic use; that their scenic qualities should represent fea- 
tures of national importance as i from those of 
sectional or local significance, and that they must be preserved 
in a condition of unmodified nature; 

3. That laws should be provided which will furnish an ad- 
ministration as nearly uniform as possible throughout the Na- 
tional Parks System; 

4. That the Conference express its approval of the state- 
ment that National Forests are areas set aside to protect and 
maintain in a permanently productive or useful condition lands 
unsuited to agriculture but capable of yielding timber or other 
general public benefits; and that all resources of National For- 
ests, including recreation, should be developed to the greatest 
possible extent consistent with permanent productivity in such 
a@ way as to insure the highest use of all parts of the area; 

5. That the Conference respectfully calls to the attention 
of the President’s Committee the fact that recreation in the 
National Forests may be better served by such adjustment of 
both state and federal laws and of responsibility for their ex- 
ecution that the Forest Service can administer effectively the 
wild life of the forests, and protect isolated gems of scenery 
such as may naturally fall within the forests. 








vation far afield. It has 
labored for these in Con- 
gress, but has introduced no 
bills of its own, believing 
that its mission of coopera- 
tion would be better accom- 
plished by directing the in- 
fluence of the new multitudes 
behind the well-studied bills 
of organizations expert in 
the various highly special- 
ized departments of nature 
conservation. 

It will be seen that we 
have long and far outgrown 
the restricted significance of 
our association title. Our 
geographic boundaries have 
become those of the lands 
owned by the Nation 
throughout more than forty 
states. We want the highest 
use, whether it be industrial 
or unindustrial, of every 
square mile of the Federal 
lands, and especially we 
seek their recreational uses 9 4 
wherever these are not in 
conflict with their industrial 
uses as prescribed by law. 

And above all, we stand 
for intimate and complete 
cooperation, without which 
nothing permanently useful 
to the Nation will ever be 
accomplished. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS AND THE NATIONAL PARKS 


Provides Millions for Road Building and Opens the Door for Two Magnificent 
National Parks in the Southern Appalachians 


By SterHen T. Matuer, Director, National Park Service 


S the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States comes 
Jt\ to a close it is interesting to glance over the national- 
park legislation passed during its two years of endeavor. 
While not great in volume, it is very important in kind, and 
shows that Congress has a keen interest in the national 
parks of the country and a growing realization of their 
real needs. While appropriations had to be limited be- 
eause of necessary retrenchments in fiscal matters due to 
post-war conditions, Congress has indicated an intention to 
be as liberal as was consistent with the need for strict 
economy in Government expenditures. 


was unanimously reported to the committee of the whole 
House with the recommendation that it pass. The House 
passed the bill unanimously, and it received the same 
unanimous favorable action in the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and in the Senate itself. Thus Congress 
put itself on record as thoroughly realizing the import- 
ance of adequate road construction work in the national 
parks and made the beginning of construction possible. 
Although the full amount authorized for annual appro- 
priations has not been made available, it is believed that 
Congress is so completely in sympathy with the road work 
project that the full amount of $7,500,000 authorized will 
eventually be appropriated. 


Appalachian National Parks Surely Coming 


Of particular interest to the eastern section of the coun- 
try is the passage of an act for securing lands in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains and in the Mammoth 
Cave regions of Kentucky for perpetual preservation as 
National Parks. 

This act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to de- 
termine the boundaries and areas of such portions of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia lying east of the South 
Fork of the Shenandoah River and between Front Royal 
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To Bring Roads in National Parks Up-to-Date 
In the matter of funds, the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act for the fiscal year 1925 carried $1,877,835 for 
the National Park Service in Washington and for the ad- 
ministration, protection, maintenance, and improvement 
of the various national parks and monuments. The appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1926, just passed, carried 
$3,218,409 for these purposes. In addition the deficiency 
act of April 2, 1924, carried an item of $27,700; the de- 
ficiency act of December 5, 1924, carried $1,044,871; and 
the deficiency act of March 4, 1925, carried $20,000, in ad- 
dition to making available $39,171 carried in the previous 

deficiency act which could not be 
used after June 30, 1924, without 
special authority. KZ CHIG 
Perhaps the outstanding item of 
national park legislation of the sixty- * 
eighth Congress was the passage of 
the act authorizing the construction, 
reconstruction, and improvement of 
roads and trails, inclusive of the 
necessary bridges, in the national 
parks and monuments under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior, which was signed by 
the President April 9, 1924. This act 
authorized the making of appropria- 
tions of $2,500,000 annually for a 
three-year period for road and trail 
construction in the national parks 
and monuments. Under this author- 
ity $1,000,000 for road and trail work 
was carried in the deficiency act of 
last December, above referred to, and 
$1,500,000 was carried in the Interior 
Department appropriation act for the 
fiseal year 1926. In addition the lat- 
ter act authorized the Secretary of 
@the Interior to approve projects, in- 








eur obligations, and enter into con- comeneenses 
tracts for additional work not ex- JALABAMA 
ceeding a total of $1,000,000. 

One interesting phase of the pass- | sures 


age of the road authorization bill 
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was the fact that after hearings by 
the Committee on the Public Lands 
of the House of Representatives it 


LOCATIONS OF PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL PARKS IN THE SOUTHERN 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 








on the north and Waynesboro on the south, and of such 
lands in the Smoky Mountains (Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina), as may be recommended by him to be acquired and 
administered as national parks, as well as the Mammoth 
cave regions of Kentucky ; and to receive definite offers of 
donations of land and moneys, and to secure such options 
as in his judgment may be considered reasonable and just 
for the purchase of lands within said boundaries, and to 
report to Congress thereon. 

The sum of $20,000 was carried in the last deficiency act 
to cover the necessary expenses of the commission and to 
enable the Seerctary to secure options on desirable lands. 


Shenandoah National Park 


The Shenandoah area is within a three-hour ride of the 
National Capital and readily accessible to 40,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is rich in historical associations, particularly of 
the Revolutionary and Civil War periods, and its scenic 
qualities are superb. The Great Smokies are more rugged 
than the portion of the Blue Ridge Mountain suggested 
for park purposes, but at present are not quite so acces- 
sible to as many people. The Mammoth Cave region is 
exceedingly interesting. 

The organic act creating the Hawaii National Park pro- 
vided that no annual appropriations for the maintenance, 
supervision, and improvement of the park should be more 
than $10,000 unless expressly authorized by law. The 
Sixty-eighth Congress, by a law approved June 5, 1924, 
repealed this restrictive proviso, thus removing the limita- 
tion on the amount of money Congress could in its judg- 
ment appropriate for the park, and making possible its 
proper care and improvement. 


Will Have Bryce Canyon in Time 


The only act passed by the last Congress creating a new 
national park was that changing the Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Monument to the Utah National Park which was ap- 
proved June 7, 1924. There is a proviso in the bill, how- 
ever, to the effect that before the area shall assume national 
park status all private property within its exterior bound- 
aries must first become the property of the United States. 
This is in line with the expressed desire of many members 
of Congress to eliminate private holdings within national 
parks. As the private holdings have not yet been ac- 
quired by the Government nothing can be done toward 
making a national park of this unique canyon. 

Authority is given for the exchange of unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands of equal value and approxi- 
mately equal areas in the State of Utah outside the parks 
for alienated lands in the proposed Utah National Park 
and also in Zion National Park. 


National Park Conservation Held Safe 


Another important action of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
was a negative one—the refusal to pass the bills introduced 
for the purpose of using the waters of Yellowstone Lake in 
Yellowstone National Park for irrigation purposes. The 
passage of such a bill would not only ruin Yellowstone 
Lake and other lakes and rivers in the national parks de- 
sired for water power and irrigation projects, but would 
eventually lead to the nullifying of all the conservation 
principles for which the National Park Service now stands. 

These bills were still held unreported in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

In the passage of the act to eliminate 345 acres from the 
Rocky Mountain National Park and permit their restora- 





tion to national forest status and utilization for irrigation 
purposes under Forest Service regulations, the Congress 
went on record as being in favor of eliminating areas 
from the national parks when it was proven, upon full 
and thorough investigation, that such areas are urgently 
needed for meritorious commercial purposes, and that the 
scenic attractions of the parks involved will not be affected 
by such eliminations. 


An Important Precedent 


It establishes a most important precedent, to conform 
with which future bills for using areas within national 
parks for industrial purposes should ask that the area in 
question be eliminated from the park, rather than, as here- 
tofore, that the desired industrial use should be granted 
within park boundaries. 

Another bill for a similar purpose,—to eliminate seven 
and a half acres from the Casa Grande National Monu- 
ment in connection with the construction of a diversion 
dam on the Gila River in Arizona,—was passed by the 
Senate toward the close of the session, but did not pass 
the House of Representatives. The elimination of this 
small area would in no way injure the monument. 


PARK-FOREST COMMISSION 


The President's Committee of the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, consisting of the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, has ap- 
pointed a commission of five to supervise and pass upon 
land transfers between the National Park Service and the 
Forest Service, and on other matters relating to the con- 
trol of lands for recreational purposes. 

Its personnel is Representative Henry W. Temple of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman, Charles Sheldon of Washington, 
D. C., Vice-Chairman, William A. Welch of New York, 
William B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service, and 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National Park Service. 

The work of the Commission will deal largely with Na- 
tional Park boundaries. 


-_ 


NEW TRAIL INTO GRAND CANYON 


The new Yaki Point Trail from the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon to the edge of the Colorado River in the 
bottom of the Granite Gorge is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and will afford visitors a vastly more interesting 
experience than the steep and monotonous Bright Angel 
Trail, every descending foot of which lessens the identi- 
eal view from its starting point. 

Yaki Point juts into the vast canyon a couple of miles 
east of El Tovar Hotel, from which it can be reached by 
stage or a walk on the rim. The new trail opens up wide 
and inspiring views on every side. Its maximum grade is 
17 per cent against a maximum of 36 per cent on the 
Bright Angel Trail. It is four feet and a half wide, and 
built for permanence. 

Service on the Bright Angel Trail will not be discon- 
tinued. Hurried tourists will use it who have no time 
to go two miles east to the new Yaki Trail nor seven miles 
west to the wonderfully scenic Hermit Trail. 

The appreciative visitor will now have a wide range of 
choice. With three trails from the rim, miles of connect- 
ing trail and two camps on the floor of the canyon, and a 
suspension bridge over the river, he may spend unfor- 
gettable days in the Grand Canyon depths without re- 
peating sensations. 
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CORRECTED MAP OF PROPOSED SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK, VIRGINIA, AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Chosen by Secretary Work’s Committee of Experts to become one of two National Parks in the Southern Appalachians. Of the other, 
the Great Smokies National Park in North Carolina and Tennessee, we shall publish a map later on. The Shenandoah area includes 600 
square miles of virgin forest at altitudes between 3,000 and 4,500 feet. It is ninety miles from Washington on the Lee Highway. 








CONGRESS ADVANCES WILD LIFE CONSERVATION 


Rescues Alaskan Big Game, Establishes Refuges in Upper Mississippi and the Dakotas, Conserves 
Pacific Salmon and Forbids Destructive Oil Pollution of Coast Waters 


By E. M. Newson, Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey 


te Sixty-eighth Congress, which adjourned the 4th 

of March, 1925, made a very notable record by the 
attention it devoted to various phases of conservation, es- 
pecially that affecting our wild life. Ten acts were passed 
having a direct bearing on the welfare of our wild life, 
in addition to which nearly an equal number received more 
or less attention. 

The use of the term ‘‘wild life’’ in the present connec- 
tion covers a broad ficld, since benefits from the legisla- 
tion mentioned affected almost the entire range of living 
things, from the minute forms inhabiting fresh and salt 
waters so essential to the maintenance of our fish and 
shellfish, up through the scale to the giant moose and 
huge brown bears of Alaska. 


To Save Our Migratory Water Fowl 


The most important of these measures was the Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge Bill, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of ninety-seven, but was lost in 
the Senate owing to the congestion of the calendar at the 
end of the session. This bill proposed to establish a 
license fee of one dollar to be paid by all who hunt migra- 
tory water fowl, meaning wild ducks, wild geese and a 
few others. It was proposed that the money from this 
source should form a fund in the Treasury from which 
Congress might appropriate from time to time for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of water and land areas for the 
benefit of the migratory water fowl and for the enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. It provided also 
that sixty per cent of the funds obtained were to be ex- 
pended for the establishment of refuges, and forty per 
cent in the administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and all other expenses. 

It is generally known among conservationisis and 
sportsmen who have given the matter attention that the 
extended drainage of water areas throughout the country 
has already been so extensive that it has reduced the num- 
ber of wild fowl which once existed within our borders. 
An unchecked continuance of the drainage now in pro- 
gress must inevitably result in the practical extermination 
of most of these greater migratory birds which have 
formed such a splendid part of our wild-life resources. 
These birds must have water areas for homes and to pro- 
duce the food necessary for their existence. 


The Most Valnable Use of Swamp Land 


Perhaps the most striking example of what the drain- 
age and occupation of lands mean to the migratory water 
fowl is that of the great valley bottoms in California, 
which once swarmed each winter with countless multi- 
tudes. Millions upon millions of geese of several kinds 
once gathered there, covering the plains for miles in every 
direction, while their hosts on the wing appeared like 
clouds on the horizon. Now these birds are limited to only 
a very small fraction of the area they once used, and their 
numbers are reduced to few. 

Conservationists have no quarrel with drainage as a 
whole; they merely desire that areas which are most valu- 





able to the community as homes of migratory water fowl 
and other wild life should be maintained for these pur- 
poses and not drained and left as worthless waste lands, 
as has occurred in so many instances. That the real values 
of these areas did not rest on their use for agricultural 
purposes, even though they might be successfully drained, 
is evident from the fact that the meat value of the migra- 
tory wild fowl killed in the United States every year is 
undoubtedly well above $15,000,000, while the fish and fur- 
bearing animals that would be produced in and about 
these water areas would add millions to this great total. 

It has been generally agreed that some practical 
measure is needed to save a goodly number of our migra- 
tory water fowl before it is too late, and the Migratory 
Bird Refuge Bill has been agreed upon as most likely to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Upper Mississippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge Act 

The Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge 
Bill had a happier fortune than the Migratory Bird Refuge 
Bill, and, passing both Houses, was approved June 7, 1924. 
This authorizes the appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase of overflowed bottom lands along the Mississippi 
River between Wabasha, Minnesota, and Rock Island, 
Illinois, a distance of approximately three hundred miles. 

The bill originated with and was sponsored by the 
Izaak Walton League of America, and was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by the members of the League in Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, within whose borders 
lie parts of the proposed refuge. The area to be included 
in this refuge will not occupy continuously the banks of 
the Mississippi between the points named, but will in- 
clude numerous favorable areas along the river. 

There will be a splendid opportunity to perpetuate con- 
ditions favorable for migratory wild fowl and other wild 
life, including the black bass. These fish are dependent 
on the sloughs and sluggish side channels in the bottom 
lands for their breeding places. The threatened drain- 
age of these areas imperiled the future of this splendid 
game fish, since here lie its principal breeding grounds. 
The waters within the proposed refuge have for years 
been a source of supply of young black bass for restock- 
ing purposes for all parts of the country. It is believed 
that with the refuge established it will be possible to in- 
erease vastly this service to the country on a scale that 
will pay a handsome yearly dividend on its total cost. 

Insuring Alaskan Wild Life 

Another act of Congress of prime importance to wild 
life was the Alaska Game Law (Public 320, H. R. 5499-S. 
2559), which was approved by the President on January d 
13, 1925. It provides for the establishment of an Alaska 
Game Commission of five members to act in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in administering the 
law for Alaskan game and land fur-bearing animals. The 
Commission is to work in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Biological Survey in maintaining and building up the 
game and fur resources of Alaska. 

















The law is one of the most pro- 
gressive measures of this kind ever 
prepared, and while the fundamental 
basis for the administration is pro- 


to the Commission and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to change regulations, 
and thus actually to administer the 
game and fur resources of the Terri- 
tory in a practical manner that is ex- 
pected to give most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

This law will have jurisdiction 
over such notable game animals as the 
great Alaska moose, the brown bear, 
the white Alaska sheep, and others. 

The Game Commission has already 
been appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and includes men of high 
standing in their communities, who 
have all expressed a very deep inter- 
est in the maintenance of Alaska’s 
tremendous wild life resources. 





Eliminating Politics 


NEW CAMPAIGN NOW BEGUN FOR 
MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE BILL 


vided by statute, great freedom is left i i HE American Game Protective Association, which sponsored the 
Migratory Bird Refuge Bill, announces that the campaign for 
its passage in the Sixty-ninth Congress is already on. 

This bill, which unquestionably is the most important wild life 
conservation measure since the Migratory Bird Treaty legislation of 
a decade ago, would have surely passed had the session lasted a few 
days longer. The House had triumphantly passed it, and a large 
majority in the Senate were anxious to vote for it. The Rules Com- 
mittee had given it a special place on the calendar. Nevertheless, in 
the crush at the end of the session, it failed to get its hearing. 

The bill was handled both in House and Senate with skill and 
energy. It was steered ably through the rushing waters of the swift 
finish, babied around sharp corners and pried off sand bars. 

Its failure is a heavy blow to nature conservationists throughout 
the country, but it must not be charged against a Congress which, in 
large majority, earnestly desired its passage. 








The passage of the new game law for Alaska by Con- 
gress was preceded by a Joint Resolution (Publie No. 34, 
S. J. 127), which was approved June 7, 1924. This trans- 
ferred jurisdiction over Alaska game from the Governor 
of Alaska, under the Department of the Interior, to the 
Department of Agriculture, where the adminstration is 
joined with that for the protection of land fur-bearing 
animals under the Biological Survey. 

It simplified and rendered more effective the protec- 
tion of the wild life of the Territory. 


More Help for the Antelope 


Two bills were passed affecting game in South Dakota. 
The antelope refuge bill (Public 248, S. 2761), which was 
approved June 7, 1924, sets aside an area of about 25,000 
acres adjacent to the eastern division of the Sioux Na- 
tional Forest, to be fenced by the State and held by it so 
long as it is maintained as an antelope refuge. Some 
bands of antelope already inhabit this area and it is 
planned to inclose them with a game-proof fence and use 
them to build up a large herd. 

Another bill (Public 246, S. 2699) approved June 7, 
1924, adds 30,000 acres to the Custer Park Game Sanc- 
tuary in South Dakota. The Custer Park Game Sanc- 
tuary, which was established by Senator Norbeck while 
he was Governor of the State, has a variety of big game 
within its boundaries, including buffalo, elk, mountain 
sheep, and deer. The new addition will permit an in- 
erease of the numbers of at least some of these animals, 
and will provide an opportunity for the establishment of 


an antelope herd. 
Refuges in Arkansas and Wyoming 


Several other measures for the direct protection of 
large game were passed by this Congress, including H. R. 
12192-S. 4276, approved February 28, 1925. This au- 
thorizes the President to establish a Federal game refuge 
on the Ozark National Forest, in the Ozark Mountains in 
Arkansas. This bill was widely and enthusiastically advo- 
eated by the people of the State. 


Another bill passed, Public 229, approved June 7, 1924, 
authorizes the President to establish a game refuge in 
the Medicine Bow National Forest of Wyoming. . 

An amendment to Section 84 of the Penal Code for the 
protection of national bird and game reservations (Public 
87, H. R. 5946-8. 2146), approved April 15, 1924, gives in- 
creased protection to the wild life on refuges, and for the 
first time makes definite provision to protect the big game 
animals on such areas. 


Relief at Last for Disappearing Salmon 


The bill for the protection of fisheries in Alaska (H. R. 
8143), approved June 6, 1924, is designed more effectively 
to protect the salmon and other valuable fisheries of 
Alaska from over-exploitation. The fisheries of the Alas- 
kan coast are of enormous value, yielding a large income, 
and from all accounts this great resource has been un- 
duly exploited and it is hoped that this legislation may 
settle an old and much-discussed problem and perpetuate 
these invaluable fisheries. 


Destruction by Waste Oil Prohibited 


The bill to prohibit oil pollution in navigable waters 
(Public 238, S-1942) was approved June 7, 1924. This 
bill was a compromise measure resulting from a number 
of other bills with similar objects in view. It forbids the 
dumping of oil in navigable costal and inland tidal waters. 
A penalty is provided of not less than $500 nor more than 
$2,500. With the number of oil-burning and oil-trans- 
porting steamers rapidly increasing, the amount of waste 
oil that has been dumped into the sea along North 
America and Europe has increased rapidly within the last 
few years. 

This oil is deadly in its effect on the marine life with 
which it comes in contact. It destroys oysters and other 
shellfish, destroys the fertility of fish spawn, and covers 
the feathers of ducks, geese, and other water birds, caus- 
ing the death of untold thousands of them each year; all 
of this in addition to its destructive effects along the 
shore, where bathing beaches and other attractive parts 











of the coasts have been seriously damaged by drifting oil. 
Another bill, H. R. 9199, to prevent pollution by oil of 
navigable rivers and their tributaries, passed the House 
on February 16, 1925, but was lost in the crowded state 
of the calendar in the Senate at the end of the session. 


International Cooperation Needed 


In addition to the foregoing needed legislation to stop 
the destructive pollution of both fresh and salt waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, lies the 
equally great necessity of an international treaty which 
shall stop the practice of dumping waste oil on the high 
seas beyond the jurisdictional limits of the nations 
bordering the shores. 

The destructive effects of oil pollution in the sea and 
inland waters indicate the urgent need of international 
action to prevent this destructive practice and the 
enormous economic losses which attend it. 

In connection with the pollution of water by oil may be 
mentioned the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (No. 161 of the October Term, 1924) which 
will put an end to the practice of sending the sewage 
from Chicago through the canal to the Mississippi River. 


Bills That Were Lost 


In addition to the foregoing, other important bills may 
be mentioned, several of which failed, including one to es- 
tablish the President’s Forest as a game sanctuary within 
the Kaibab National Forest. Another bill proposed to en- 
large the Winter Elk Refuge, in Wyoming, by the pur- 
chase of adjacent ranches. An appropriation of $10,000 
was proposed in another bill for the purpose of protect- 
ing the Passage Key Bird Reservation, at the mouth of 
Tampa Bay, Florida, from erosion. One Senate bill was 
for the purpose of authorizing the creation of game sanc- 
tuaries in national forests, and another was to authorize 
the President to accept lands donated to the Government 
for bird or game sanctuaries. 


Economic Value of Wild Life Recognized 


Several other measures more or less directly affected 
the welfare of our wild life, but the foregoing are suffi- 
cient to indicate the attention which the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress gave to conservation. It also shows in a very marked 
way the interest of the people of the United States are 
now taking in this subject. 

Our wild life in the aggregate represents an enormous 
economic asset which has been wastefully destroyed on 
an enormous scale. This is becoming more and more ap- 
preciated, and efforts are now being made to bring back 
such part of it as may be practicable by enlightened con- 
servation. 


SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH STARLING 


The Agricultural Department reports that another Brit- 
ish immigrant, the aggressive black starling, is becoming 
more abundant in some parts of the East even than the 
twittering English sparrow. The danger is that, travel- 
ing in large flocks, it monopolizes food seattered for our 
native birds, and drives them from nesting near houses. 

The starling was introduced in 1890, when a hundred 
and twenty birds were released in Central Park, New York 
City. It has spread into Canada, as far west as central 
Ohio, and as far south as Alabama. It produces two broods 
a year of three to six birds each. 


MOUNT LE CONTE, GIANT 


Towering More Than a Mile Above Its Base, It Will be 
Greatest Spectacle in Our Eastern National Parks 


By Paut M. Fink 


F ALL the great mountains among the Southern Ap- 

palachians probably none, in point of spectacular 
features, is the equal of Mount Le Conte, the outstanding 
peak of the Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and the climax spectacle of the coming Na- 
tional Park. This great mountain mass possesses many 
characteristics that render it unique. 


Outstanding from Its Range 


As a usual thing, the higher mountains in the South do 
not stand out separately, but are merely higher points on 
a lofty ridge. In this class are Mount Mitchell and the 
other peaks of the Black Mountains, the many tops of the 
Balsams, and Clingman Dome and Mount Guyot in the 
Smokies. Le Conte has not been content to follow their 
example, but, like Longs Peak of the Front Range of the 
Colorado Rockies, stands forth by itself, some three miles 
north of the main range of the Smokies, and joined to it 
by one minor ridge alone. 

Mount Mitchell overtops Le Conte by a bare thirty-one 
feet, but does not begin to give the impression of immense 
height that one receives when looking at Le Conte, which 
towers more than a mile into the air above the little town 
of Gatlinburg at its base. 


Forest Gamut as from Gulf to Canada 


In this climb of a vertical mile up the side of Le Conte 
one will encounter more varieties of indigenous flora than 
ean be found in a similar distance anywhere. In the val- 
ley are to be found trees, shrubs and plants such as one 
might expect to see in central Georgia. Climbing higher 
and higher up the side of the mountain one seems to be 
traveling northward, until at the summit are found for- 
ests of spruce and balsam like those of the northern tier 
of States or southern Canada. One of the three tops of 
the mountain is densely carpeted with myrtle. 

Le Conte’s summit is long and narrow, with three peaks. 
Of these the central is the higher, and is so densely wooded 
that a good outlook from this point is impossible. The 
eastern and western peaks are open, although not natural 
‘“‘Balds’’ such as are found in so many places in the 
Southern Appalachians, and from either of them, but 
particularly the eastern, one is granted the most magnifi- 
cent spectacle of mountain scenery in the East. 


Tremendous Precipices and Sweeping Views 


From one’s very feet the side of the mountain drops 
away precipitously to the depths of the Alum Cave Creek 
ravine, two-thirds of a mile. The opposite side of the 
great chasm, in whose hollows run wonderfully clear 
streams, teeming with speckled trout, rise as abruptly to 
the main divide of the Smoky chain. Along the skyline, 
all of Smoky, from Guyot to Thunderhead, lies in- pano- 
rama, and beyond, through the lower gaps of the great 
range, are to be seen the Balsam, Cowee and Nantahala 
chains, and even a glimpse of the far Blue Ridge. 

Facing northward, one looks across the outlying ridges 
and lower foothills of the Smokies to the lowlands of the 
East Tennessee Valley, and beyond this, on a clear day 
the ridges of the Cumberlands may be faintly seen. 
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ACCURATE LANTERN SLIDE BIRD STUDIES AT LAST 


Four Hundred Now Ready at Cost Price for the Use of Students, Lecturers, 
Schools and University Extension Systems 


E CALL the serious attention of educators, of bird 

lovers, and of nature students generally, to a re- 
markable series of bird studies in lantern slides which the 
National Association of Audubon Societies has now ready. 
They number more than four hundred subjects, and in- 
clude, so far, most of the widely known species. The 
pictures are from photographs and from drawings by 
artists celebrated for their accuracy in depicting bird life ; 
and they have been colored with the utmost fidelity in 
collaboration with the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which supplied the bird skins for these studies. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies will re- 
produce lantern slides accurately copied from this guide 
set, and furnish them to schools, university extension sys- 
tems and individuals at the cost price of one dollar for 
each slide. Its address is 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Orders will be filled for a single slide or for any number 
chosen from the list. 


The Work of Years 


There are thousands of species of birds in the United 
States, and it is the purpose of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President of the Association, to complete a well represen- 
tative series. It will be the work of years. 

To get the lantern slides as quickly as possible 
into service, he has prepared for first distribution studies 
of typical birds, and those which are familiar to the 
largest number of observers. All the orders of birds ex- 
cept one are represented in the list now ready, and fami- 
lies are represented by their most familiar or most dis- 
tinguished species. In most instances male and female 
are shown, together whenever possible, and there are 
often slides showing habitats, nests and eggs. 

One may very satisfactorily begin his collection, say, 
with the portraits of birds in his own neighborhood, or 
with those representing the different orders and families 
if he is more ambitious, and develop it through the years. 
Well colored lantern slides, even when not used for pro- 
jection, constitute fascinating and valuable picture studies. 


Growing Demand for Accuracy 

This ambitious undertaking grew out of experience with 
a set of about a hundred lantern slides which Dr. Pearson 
made for his personal lecture work some years ago. The 
rapid growth of nature study throughout the country, 
the popularity of bird pictures, and the swift recent de- 
velopment of visual instruction with its accompanying 
demand for scientific accuracy, all contributed to the de- 
signing and preparation of a series of studies which would 
make it possible to carry the truth into every town and 
even village in the country. 

For years, Dr. Pearson has been collecting bird por- 


® traits of all kinds for the varied uses of his organization, 


and is familiar with the collections of the leading photog- 
raphers and of amateurs who have specialized in photo- 
graphing birds in their native environments. But, when 
it came to the choice of pictures for educational distribu- 
tion and use throughout the country, even the famous 
Finley photographs had to be reinforced by many special 
drawings by Fuertes, Horsfall, Brooks and Sawyer in order 
to display what is necessary properly to cover the subject. 

Untiring personal effort supplemented by the advice 
and help of many experts at different stages of the work 


alone have made this series possible. The all important 
and exceedingly difficult problem of accurate coloring 
was solved by the generous collaboration of the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History in tendering its invalu- 
able collection of bird skins as models for the plumage. 

Another difficult problem was that of price. It was 
only when he became convinced that commercial prices 
eould never be brought low enough to secure the very 
wide use of scientifically colored bird slides that Dr. 
Pearson undertook to make this series an association en- 
terprise, thus eliminating the question of profit, and mak- 
ing it possible for educational institutions of all kinds to 
acquire complete collections. 


LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Series A are from colored drawings by Fuertes, Brooks, 
Horsfall and Sawyer. Series B, with few exceptions, are 
from photographs. Name both series and number when 
ordering. The price is one dollar each. Address Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Series A—From Colored Plates Accompanying the Audu- 
bon Educational Leaflet. 


1. Nighthawk 44. Franklin’s Gull 86. Redstart 

2. Mourning Dove 45. Blk.-hd. Grosbeak 8&7. Veery 

3. Meadowlark 46. Robin 88. Avocet 

4. Upland Plover 47. Bob-white 89. Black-necked Stilt 
5. Flicker 48. Cedar Waxwing 90. English Sparrow 
6. Passenger Pigeon 49. Chimney Swift 91. Sage Grouse 

7. Wood Duck 50. Carolina Wren 92. White-throated 

8. Marsh Hawk 51. Spotted Sandpiper Sparrow 

9. Red-sh’ld Hawk 52. Least and Semi- 93. Phoebe 

10. Sparrow Hawk palmated 94. Pileated Woodpkr. 
11. Sereech Owl Sandpipers 95. Raven 

12. Shorteared Owl 53. Horned Lark 96. Slate-col’r’d Junco 
13. Purple Martin 54. Snowy Egret 97. Least Tern 

14. Barn Owl 55. Downy Woodpkr. 98. Least Bittern 


15. Yellow-bill Cuckoo 56. Ruby-throated 99. Red-eye Vireo 
16. Tree Sparrow Hummingbird 100. Turkey Vulture 


17. Goldfinch 57. Yellow-headed 101. Ground Dove 

18. Cardinal Blackbird 102. Yellow-bellied 

19. Kingfisher 58. California Quail Sapsucker 

20. Rose-breasted 59. The Nuthatches 103. Bronze and Purple 
Grosbeak 60. Willow Ptarmigan Grackle 

21. Searlet Tanager 61. Chickadee 104. Brown Creeper 

22. Blue Jay 62. Hudsonian Curlew 105. Great Horned Owl 

23. Killdeer 63. Ruffed Grouse 106. Canada Goose 

24. Bluebird 64. EmperorGoose 107. Md. Yellowthroat 

25. Red-winged 65. Crested Auklet 108. Green-winged Teal 
Blackbird 66. Green Heron 109. Egret 


26. Baltimore Oriole 67. Alaskan Longspur 110. House Finch 

27. Indigo Bunting 68. Brown Thrasher 111. W’st’nMeadowlark 
28. Purple Finch 69. Tufted Puffin 112. Lewis’ Woodpecker 
29. Herring Gull 70. Catbird 113. Anthony’s Towhee 
30. Snow Bunting 71. Tufted Titmouse 114. Black Phoebe 

31. Song Sparrow 72. Wood Thrush 115. Varied Thrush 

32. Barn Swallow 73. Whip-poor-will 116. Loggerhead Shrike 


33. Tree Swallow 74. Roseate Spoonbill 117. 8 
84. The Kinglets 75. Sora Rail 118. Crested Flycatcher 
35. The Crossbills 76. Pintail 119. Townsend’s 
36. Mallard 77. Crow Warbler 
37. Sharp-shinned 78. Loon 120. White Ibis 
Hawk 79. Towhee 121. Lesser Scaup Duck 
88. Bobolink 80. Chipping Sparrow 122. Osprey 
39. House Wren 81. Kingbird 123. California Vulture 
40. Bush-Tit 82. Bald Eagle 124. Road-runner 
41. Mockingbird 83. Surf Scoter 125. Water Turkey 
42. Orchard Oriole 84. Shoveller 126. Myrtle Warbler 
43. Red-headed Wood- 85. Chestnut-sided 127. Double-crested 
pecker Warbler Cormorant 





Series B—From photographs, except in a few cases from 
artists’ colored drawings, indicated thus: ‘‘Dwg.’’ 


. Western Grebe 


Western Grebe— Young 


. Horned Grebes (Dwg.) 

. Tufted Puffin 

. California Murre 

. California Murre—Colony 
. Herring Gull on Nest 

. Herring Gulls on Rock 


Herring Gull—Young and 


Egg 
. California Gulls on Beach 
. Laughing Gulls—Two 


. Laughing Gulls—A Flock 


. Sabine’s Gull 
. Royal Terns in Flight 


5. Royal Terns at Nest 
. Forster’s Tern at Nest 


. Common Tern—Young 


hiding 


. Least Tern 

. Least Tern with Young 

. Sooty Tern 

. Noddy Terns and Nest 

. Black Skimmer on Nest 

. Black Skimmer—Young 

. Florida Cormorant-—Young 
. Farallon Cormorant—Colony 
. Brandt’s Cormorants 

. White Pelican— Young 

. Brown Pelican at Nest 

. Brown Pelican—Colony 

. Brown Pelican—Young 

. Man-o-war-birds—Colony 

. Meganser, ‘‘Shelidrake’’ 


(Drawing) 


. Mallard—Male and Female 
34. Mallard—A flock 
35. Blue-winged Teal—Taking 


flight 


5. Pintail—Male 

. Pintail—Female 

. Pintail—Downy Young 

. Redhead—Female and Young 
. Canvas backs (Drawing) 

. Lesser Scaup Ducks—Flock 

2. White-winged Secoter’s Nest 


and Eggs 


. Canada Goose—Flock (Dwg.) 


. Canada Goose—Old and 


Young 


. Canada Goose—Two Young 


5. Hutchin’s Goose 


. White Ibis—Flock 


. White Ibis’ Nests 


. White-faced Glossy Ibis 

. Great Blue Heron 

. Ward’s Heron—Immature 
. Egret on Nest 

. Egret—Young 

. Snowy Egret and Young 


55. Reddish Egret—Blue phase 


58. Louisiana Heron—Two Young 


. Little Blue Heron 

. Little Blue Heron—Young 

. Black-erested Night Heron 

. Black-erested Night Heron— 


Nests and Eggs 


. Black-erested Night Heron— 


Two Young 


64. 


Black crested Night Heron— 
Immature 


5. Whooping Crane 

. Whooping Crane—Immature 
. Sandhill Crane 

. Sandhill Crane’s Nest and 


Eggs 


. Purple Gallinule (Dwg.) 

. Coots—Golden Gate Park 
. Wilson’s Phalarope (Dwg.) 
. Wilson’s Phalarope—Male 


brooding 


. Avocet 

. Avocet—Young 

. Black-necked Stilt 

. Woodcock on Nest 

. Woodcock stroked by hand 
. Wilson’s Snipe on Nest 

. Wilson’s Snipe—Young 

. Least Sandpiper 

. Willet 


Willet—Young 


- Upland Plover 
. Spotted Sandpiper on Nest 
. Spotted Sandpiper—Two 


Young 


. Spotted Sandpiper— Young 
37. Spotted Sandpiper—Imma- 


ture 


. Long-billed Curlew—Young 
. Killdeer—Young 

. Wilson’s Plover (Dwg.) 

. Oyster-catcher (Dwg.) 


Bob-white (Mounted) 


. Bob-white—Pair (Dwg.) 
. Ring-necked Pheasant— Male 
. Ring-necked Pheasant— 


Female 


. Sooty Grouse 

. Ruffed Grouse 

. Wild Turkey 

. Wild Turkey’s Nest and 


Eggs 


. Passenger Pigeon—Male 

. Passenger Pigeon—Female 
. Passenger Pigeon—Squab 

. Mourning Dove on Log 

. Mourning Dove on Nest 

. Mourning Dove’s Nest and 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 


112. 


1138. 
114, 


. Reddish Egret—White phase 115. 
. Louisiana Heron 


116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 
122 
123. 
124. 


snnning Dove—Young in 
Nest 

Ground Dove on Nest 

Black Vulture 

Black Vulture’s Nest and 


i .. 
Swallow-tailed Kite (Dwg.) 
Swallow-tailed Kite’s Nest 

and Eggs 
Evergiade Kite’s Nest and 

Eggs 
Sharp-shinned Hawk— Young 
Red-shouldered Hawk at Nest 
Red-shouldered Hawk—Young 
Broad-winged Hawk at Nest 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
Golden Eagle’s Nest and 


Eggs 
Bald Eagle—Adult 
Bald Eagle—Immature 


2. Bald Eagle’s Nest in Pine 


Duck Hawk at Nest 
Sparrow Hawk—Male 


125. 
126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 


135. 


Sparrow Hawk—Female 

Audubon’s Carcara—Young 

Osprey on Nest 

Osprey—Young on Nest 

Osprey—Three Young 

Barn Owl Flying 

Barn Owl—Three Downy 
Young 

Barn Owl—Two Immature 

Long-eared Owl 

Long-eared Owl—W ings 
Spread 

Long-eared Owl’s Nest and 
E 


gs 
36. Long-eared Owl—Immature 


. Barred Owl 

. Saw-whet Owl 

. Sereech Owl—In Hollow 

. Sereech Owl—Two Young 
. Great Horned Owl on Nest 
. Great Horned Owl—Young 
- Burrowing Owl—Three 


Young 


. Elf Owl on Man’s Hand 

. Elf Owl—Two on Bush 

. Road Runner with Lizard 
- Black-billed Cuckoo’s Eggs 


and Young 


. Belted Kingfisher—Three 


Young 


. Hairy Woodpecker 
. Downy Woodpecker on Food 


Stick 


. Red-cockaded Woodpecker 


(Dwg.) 


. Red-headed Woodpecker 
. Lewis’ Woodpecker—Five 


Y 


oung 
54. Red-bellied Woodpecker 


. Flicker 
. Flicker looking from nest 
hole 


7. Flicker—Young 


. Whip-poor-will’s Nest and 
— 
. Whip-poor-will—Two Downy 


You 


. Ruby-throated Hummingbird 


—Female (Dwg.) 


. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 

. Kingbird 

. Kingbird—Two Young 

. Gray Kingbird’s Nest and 


Eggs 


. Crested Flycatcher 
. Black Phoebe—Adult and 


Young 


- Wood Pewee on Nest 
. Least Flycatcher at Nest 
. Vermilion Flycatcher— 


You 


. Horned Lark and Longspur 
. Blue Jay with Young (Dwg.) 2 
. Crow on Nest 2 


73. Crow—Young birds 


. Bobolink—Male 
. Cowbird—Male and Female 
. Red-winged Blackbird—Fe- 


male at Nest 
and 


2 
A Red-winged Blackbird’s Nest 
Eggs 


‘ Meadowlark—Singing 
. Meadowlark’s Nest and Eggs 2 
. Orchard Oriole—Female at 


Nest 


- Purple Crackle—Drinking 

. Bronzed Crackle 

. House Finch—Female at Nest 2 
. House Sparrow 

. Vesper Sparrow on Nest 

. White-crowned Sparrow. 

. White-throated Sparrow 


(Dwg.) 


. Tree Sparrow 

. Chipping Sparrow 

. Chipping Sparrow—Two on 
Log 

. Junco 


. Junco on Snow 
- Desert Sparrow and Young 


Song Sparrow—Singing 


. Song Sparrow—Feeding 


Young 


. Song Sparrow’s Nest and 


. Fox Sparrow (Dwg.) 

. Towhee 

. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

. Rose-b. Grosbeak’s Nest 


Eggs 
. Lazuli Bunting—Male 
. Painted Bunting (Dwg.) : 
. Searlet Tanager’s Nest and 


gs 
. Purple Martins at box 
. Purple Martins at goards 
. Purple Martins on wires 
. Barn Swallow at Nest 
. Barn Swallow’s Nest and 


Young 


. Tree Swallow 
. Tree Swallow—Young 
- Bank Swallow’s nesting 


holes 


. Bank Swallow’s Nest and 
Eggs 
. Phainopepla at Nest 


Northern Shrike 


. Northern Shrike (Dwg.) 


d Shrike and Nest 


, Loggerhead Shrike—Young 
. Loggerhead Shrike—Four 


Young 


. Red-eyed Vireo 
. Red-eyed Vireo on Nest 
. Black-and-White Warbler on 


Nest 
. Prothonatory Warbler (Dwg. ) 
. Yellow Warbler at Nest 


. Yellow Warbler—Two Young” 
. Magnolia Warbler at Nest 
. Chestnut-sided Warbler on 


Nest 


. Black-th’d Green Warbler’s — 


Nest and Eggs 


. Ovenbird on Nest 
. Hooded Warbler on Nest 
. Redstart—Female at Nest 
. Redstart’s Nest and Eggs 
. Dipper ’s Nest 
. Catbird at Bath 

34. Brown Thrasher on Hand 
. Brown Thrasher at Nest 
. House Wren 
- Long-billed Marsh Wren 
. White-breasted Nuthatch 
. White-b’s’t Nuthatch on 


Feeding Stick 


. White-breasted Nuthatch— 


Two Young 


. Chickadee on Limb 
. Chickadee at Feeding Pan 
3. Plumbeous Gnateatcher at 


Nest 


. Wood Thrush at Nest 
. Wood Thrush at Bath 
. Wood Thrush’s Nest and 


Eggs 
. Wood Thrush—Three Young” 


. Hermit Thrush at Nest 


. Robin 


. Robin at Nest 


. Robin’s Nest and Eggs 


. Robin at Bath 
. Robin—Young 
. Bluebird at Box 








